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For “The Friend.” 
Random Notes of Travel. 
(Continued from page 173.) 
Llangollen has its castle also, as the donkey 
driver had suggested, and one of the most an- 
cient in Wales. Dinas Bran, derived its name 
rom Bran Fendigaid, or Bran the Blessed, 
he father of Caractacus. Fendigaid defended 
his country, Siluria, at an early period against 
the Romans, and being sent a.hostage to 
Rome for his son while Saint Paul was in 
that city, is said to have brought back a know- 
ledge of Christianity to his native land. 

The castle of Dinas Bran stands on a lofty 
and almost inaccessible position, 900 feet 
above the river, and in consequence was often 
resorted to asa place of safety. The two wells 
within its walls, were never known to be 
without water. It is nothing now but a 
crumbling ruin, reminding one of a forsaken 
eyrie, from which the eagle had long since 
flown. 

_ Castle and Abbey were alike illustrative of 
their age. Some warlike prince or baron, 
after committing every conceivable wicked- 
ness, becomes a prey to remorse and melan- 
choly. To expiate his crimes he was encour- 
aged to found a monastery, to which he fre- 
quently retired, like some stricken deer, to 
die within its shades, 

| Who has not heard of the “ Ladies of Llan- 
-gollen !” This charming vale has something 
‘to answer for, in enticing from their homes 
two noble Irish ladies, whose devoted friend. 
ship led them to dream of forsaking the gay 
world of fashion, and living a quiet, useful, 
happy life, together here. They sought and 
found the seclusion they were in search of, 
ut it is rather amusing to sce to what time 
as brought them, as displayed in their pic- 
ures sold at every corner. The following 
tracts are taken from an ‘“ Account of the 
‘Ladies of Llangollen,” which is equally popu- 


“The celebrated Madame de Genlis has 
riven the following graphic narrative of the 
Pair Recluses of Llangollen:’ During my 
esidence in England nothing struck me so 
much as the delicious cottage of Llangollen, 
n North Wales. The manner in which I be. 
tame acquainted with it is this: During our 
long stay at Bury, a small company of five or 


wening, from seven till half past ten, and 
passed the time very agreeably. One night, 
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friendship happened to be the subject of con-/hill, where she built a cottage, very simple in 


versation, and I declared that I would, with 
pleasure, undertake a long journey to see two 
persons who had long been united by the 
bonds of genuine friendship. ‘ Well, madam,’ 
replied Mr. Stuart, (now Lord, Castlereagh) 
‘go to Llangollen ; you will there see a model 
of perfect friendship which will afford you 
the more delight, as it is exhibited by two 
females who are yet young and charming in 
every respect. Would you like to hear the 
history of Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Pon- 
sonby?’ ‘It would give me the greatest plea- 
sure. ‘I will relate it to you.’ At these 
words the company drew nearer to Mr. Stuart 
—we formed a little circle round him, and 
after recollecting himself for a few minutes, 
he thus began his narrative: ‘Lady Eleanor 
Butler, daughter of the Earl of Ormond, was 
born in Dublin. She was left an orphan while 
in her cradle, and possessing an ample fortune, 
together with an amiable disposition and a 
beautiful person, her hand was solicited by 
many belonging to the first families in Ire- 
land. At an early age she manifested a great 
repugnance to giving herself a master. This 
love of independence which she never dissem- 
bled, did no injury to ber reputation ; her con- 
duct has always been irreproachable, and no 
female is more highly distinguished for sweet- 
ness of temper, modesty, and all the virtues 
which adorn her sex. In childhood a tender 
attachment took place between her and Miss 
Ponsonby, by an accident which made a deep 
impression on their imagination. They had 
no difficulty in persuading themselves that 
heaven had formed them for each other; that 
is, that it had designed each of them to de- 
vote her existence to the other, so that they 
might glide together down the stream of life, 
in the bosom of peace, the most intimate 
friendship, and delicious independence. This 
idea their sensibility was destined to realize. 
Theirfriendship gradually grew stronger with 
their years, and they mutually engaged never 
to sacrifice their liberty or to part from each 
other, and formed the design of withdrawing 
from the world and of settling in some seques- 
tered retreat. Having heard of the charming 
scenery of Wales, they absconded from their 
friends for the purpose of fixing upon their 
future residence. They visited Llangollen, 


and there on the summit of a low hill, they’ 


found a little deserted cottage, with the situa- 
tion of which they were delighted. Here they 
resolved to form their establishment. Mean- 
while the guardians of the young fugitives 
sent people after them, and they were con- 
veyed back to Dublin; but they declared they 
would return to their hill as soon as they 
should become of age. Accordingly at twenty- 
one, in spite of the entreaties and remon- 
strances of their relatives and friends, they 
quitted Ireland forever and flew to Llangollen. 


ix persons, including ourselves, met every! Miss Ponsonby is not rich, but Lady Hleanor 


possesses a considerable fortune. She pur- 
chased the little hut, and the property on the 


external appearance, but the interior of which 
displays the greatest elegance. On the top 
of the hill, she has formed about the house 
a court and flower garden; a hedge of rose 
bushes is the. only enclosure that surrounds 
this rural habitation. On the side of the hill, 
some ancient pines of prodigious height were 
preserved ; fruit trees were planted, and a 
great number of cherry trees, which produce 
the best and finest cherries in Britain. The 
two friends likewise possess a farm for their 
cattle, with a pretty farm-house, and a kitch- 
en garden close by. In this sequestered abode 
these two extraordinary persons, with minds 
equally cultivated, and accomplishments equal- 
ly pleasing, have now resided ten years with- 
out ever having been absent from it a single 
night, Nevertheless they are not unsociable ; 
they sometimes pay visits to the neighboring 
gentry, and receive with the greatest polite- 
ness travellers on their way to and from Ire- 
land, who are recommended to them by any 
of their old friends.’ 

“This account strongly excited my curiosity 
and produced the same effect on Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans, and my two young companions. 
We determined the same night to set out im- 
mediately for Llangollen. It was the latter 
end of July when we arrived there. ‘This 
place has not the rich appearance of the Eng- 
lish villages in general, but nothing can equal 
the cleanliness of the houses, and among the 
lower classes of any country, this is an in- 
fallible proof of abundance. Llangollen, sur- 
rounded with woods and meadows, clothed 
with the freshest verdure, is situated at the 
foot of the hill belonging to the two friends 
which there formsa majestic pyramid, covered 
with trees and flowers. We arrived at the 
cottage, the only object of our journey, an 
hour before sunset. 

«The two friends had received in the morn- 
ing, by a messenger, the letter which Mr. 
Stuart had given me for them. We were re- 
ceived with a grace, a cordiality and kindness, 
of which it would be impossible for me to give 
any idea. I could not turn my eyes from 
these two ladies, rendered so interesting by 
their friendship, and so extraordinary on ac- 
count of their way of life. I perceived in 
them none of that vanity which takes delight 
in the surprise of others. Their mutual at- 
tachment, and their whole conduct, evince 
such simplicity, that astonishment soon gives 
way to softer emotions; all they do and say, 
breathes the utmost frankness and sincerity. 
One circumstance that I cannot help remark- 
ing is, that after living so many years in this 
sequestered retreat, they speak French with 
equal fluency and purity. * * * An ex- 
cellent library, composed of the best English, 
French and Italian authors, affords them an 
inexhaustible source of diversified amusement 
and solid occupation ; for reading is not truly 
profitable except when a person has time to 
read again. 
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“The interior of the house is delightfal on' 
account of the just proportion and distribu- 
tion of the apartments, the elegance of the 
ornaments and the furniture, and the admir- 
able view which you enjoy from all the win-| 
dows; the drawing-room is adorned with 
charming landscapes, drawn and colored from 
nature by Miss Ponsonby; and their solitary 
habitation is filled with embroidery by them 
both, of wonderful execution. Miss Ponsonby, 
who writes the finest hand I ever saw, has 
copied a number of select pieces in verse and 
prose, which she has ornamented with vig-| 
nettes and arabesques, in the best taste, and 
which form a valuable collection. Thus the 
arts are cultivated there with equal modesty | 
and success, and their productions are admired | 
with a feeling that is not experienced else- 
where; the spectator observes with delight 
that so much merit is secure, in this peaceful 
retreat, from the shafts of satire and envy.” 

‘‘ Miss Seward, the clever and amusing gos- 
sip, says of the ‘ladies’ whom she rhapsodizes 
as the enchantresses of Plas Newydd: ‘Lady 
Eleanor is of middle height and somewhat 
beyond embonpoint as to plumpness ; her face 
round and fair, with the glow of luxuriant 
health. She has not fine features, but they 
are agreeable, enthusiasm in her eye, hilarity 
and benevolence in her smile. Hxhaustless is 
her fund of historic and traditionary know- 
ledge, and of everything passing in the pre- 
sent eventful period. I am informed these 
ladies speak most of the modern languages. 
Of the Italian poets, especially of Dante, they 
are warm admirers. Miss Ponsonby is taller 
than her friend, and is neither slender nor 
otherwise, but very graceful. We see through 
her veil of shadowy reserve that all the talents 
and accomplishments which enrich the mind 
of Lady Eleanor, exist with equal powers in 
this her charming friend.’ 

‘Later in life Charles Mathews thus de- 
scribes them: ‘As they are seated, there is 
not one point to distinguish them from men; 
the dresses and powdering of their hair, their 
well starched neckcloths, the upper part of 
their habits, which they always wear even at 
a dinner party, made precisely like men’s 
coats, with regular black beaver hats, every 
thing contributing to this resemblance. To 
crown all they had crop heads, which were 
rough, bushy, and white as snow!’ 

“ The ladies were according to their means, 
charitable to the aged, sick, and infirm, but 
had been taught by experience that the best 
way to help the poor laborer was to give him 
employment. Although their farm contained 
only thirteen acres of land, three men, and in 
hay harvest an additional number of men and 
poor women were employed, with two ladies 
maids, and three female servants in the house. 
By the aid of these male hands they madé 
every inch of their land productive, and every 
hedge-fence and walk pleasant to the sight, 
well answering their end, and the house 
healthy, orderly and comfortable. In em- 
ploying the laboring classes, they were as wise 
and praiseworthy as the Society of Friends. 

‘‘The ladies were deemed all powerful in- 
tercessors with the magistracy and the govern- 
ment. Many a mother has stood twirling her 
apron at that dark threshold, whilst recount- 
ing her sorrowful tale about her Tom or Will 
having got into a scrape, and consequent 
durance, and had her burden lightened by the 
sympathetic countenance of Lady Eleanor, 
being at the same time edified by the whole- 
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some advice of Miss Ponsonby. Fancy recalls 
her brightened face, and lightened step as she 
turned away with the much desired promise 
of their advocacy. Their influence proved 
sufficient to save the life of one young man 
who had been sentenced to death for forgery. 
Their qualities were such that their whole 
lives were spent in performing worthy deeds, 
Good actions like sweet herbs have a reten- 
tive perfume. May their memory be long 
cherished as a virtuous exponent of that pa- 
ternal and sympathetic life of the upper order 
which Ixnits class to class, and has a strong 
refining influence on the poor and lowly. 

‘“‘ In 1829 the faithful friendship was severed 
by removing from this earthly scene Lady 
Eleanor Butler at. the age of ninety, and her 
friend two years later.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Account of Mary Lamley. 
(Concluded from page 175.) 

“The 14th of the Fifth month.—‘ Although 
the Lord may be pleased to lead us through 
the valley of the shadow of death, yet we have 
cause to fear no ill, as the eye of our minds is 
truly unto him who is invisible ; for he is near 
to his little ones, supports them in the deep- 
est exercises that they are brought into; and 
therefore if the Lord be pleased to bring us 
down into Jordan, let us be willing to follow 
him there as often as he shall see meet.’ ” 

“The 19th of the Fifth month.—‘ There is 
one thing in particular that I have observed 
in this time of weakness of body, which I es- 
teem as a privilege among many others that 
Iam made partaker of, and that is this: those 


days that my affliction is the greatest upon; 


me, the Lord hath been pleased to favor me 
with the most plentiful visitation of his love, 
whether I have had company, or have been 
alone; so that thereby I have been encouraged 
willingly and patiently to bear these afflic- 
tions, being made sensible that the inward 
enjoyment of the goodness of God abundantly 
exceeds health of body, and those outward 
enjoyments that I am deprived of.’ ” 

“The 24th of the Fifth month.—‘ When the 
Lord is pleased to withhold from us the sweet 
enjoyment of his love, although we may be 
sensible of the want of it, yet we cannot reach 
it for ourselves, and therefore we ought to 
bow in reverence before him. He deals with 
us as a tender father may do with his child, 
who may see meet to withhold food from him 
for a time, that he may learn subjection to his 
father. So the Lord may see meet to hide 
his face at some times from us, as he did from 
his servant of old, who said, Thou hidest thy 
face, and I am troubled. Although but a 
little before, he was so favored with the di- 
vine presence, that he thought thereby his 
mountain was made to stand strong; yet there 
was soon an alteration in his state. When 
the Lord hid his face, he was troubled; and 
so it may be with us. And when the Lord 
doth withdraw from us, let us examine our- 
selves, that we may come, by that which 
shows unto men what their states are, to dis- 
cern whether there is any thing amiss in us, 
that might give the Lord just cause to with- 
draw from us. 
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was the guilty person, was the last as we fins 
that asked this question: and so those noy 
that are guilty of betraying the innocent [life 
in themselves, may be the most backward i 
this work of examination. 

‘Surely there is abundance in it; let us b 
willing to search ourselves, that by the spiri 
of truth we may see whether we are of tha 
number that betray the innocent or not. I 
upon diligent search, we do not find that ther 
is any wilful disobedience in us, to cause th 
Lord to withdraw from us, but it is for th 
trial of our faith, this, I believe, will be fo: 
our good, as our minds are staid in patience 
But if our minds are not staid in patience, we 
may slight our own mercy, for the Lord man 
times may be nearer than we are aware; an 
before we are aware, may make our heart 
like the chariots of Aminadab. The Lord hag 
regard to his servant who waited patiently 
for him, and the Lord inclined to him, ang 
heard his cry, and brought him up out of the 
horrible pit and miry clay, and put a ney 
song into his mouth, even praises to th« 
Lord.’ ” 

“The 26th of the Fifth month.—‘ This 
speak, that those may be encouraged in th 
work of the Lord, who look upon themselve 
as the hindermost of the flock. Let us not b 
discouraged, although at some times the work 
may not scem so prosperous as we may desire 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters,” and ther 
is a promise, that it shall be found after many 
days. Sow plentifully therefore, that you may 
reap plentifully ; for those that sow sparingly 
shall reap sparingly. If sometimes we ma 
have but a few words to speak in a meeting 
then let it be our concern to sow to the spirit 
that by the light of it, we may discern wha 
the Lord is pleased to give us for our ow 
comfort and nourishment ; and what he givet 
us, to distribute to others. For we read, ther 
is a time to be silent, and a time to speak 
and atsome times there may be more service it 
sitting silently in a meeting, than there woulc 
be in speaking words; and as our eyes aré 
single unto the Lord, and our wills resigne 
to his pure will, this waiting in silence wi 
be easy to us. And as in the pure light w 
shall come to see what, and when to speak 
and when to end, having a clear sight of ou 
duty herein, we shall go safely on.’ 

The same evening calling her son to he 
she signified her desire that as the Lord hag 
been pleased to lend him to them, he migh 
also be pleased to make him his servant, anc 
give him a place in the house of the Lord 
And she advised him to be obedient to hi 
father.” 

“The 27th of the Fifth month.—‘ There i 
no other name by which any of us can b 
saved, but Jesus Christ. Let us labor to ge 
into his name, for he hath promised, tha 
where two or three are gathered together i 
his name, he will be in the midst of then 
And he will make his promise good unto a 
them that are truly concerned to labor to gej 
through all the opposition that stands in theif 
way, that so they may get into the name 
spirit, and power of Christ, and witness hing 
to be as a place of broad rivers unto them.’ J 

“The 2d of the Sixth month.—‘ The Lord 
is making his people sensible of the time t 


‘I believe this inquiry will not hurt any of|be silent, and of the time to speak, as the 


us, any more than it did the disciples, when|are concerned to wait for instruction fror 
the Lord had told his disciples, that one of!him, and to hearken to his voice, and to thi 
them should betray him; and one said, “ Lord,|voice of his servant the prophet, who said 
is it 1?” and another said, ‘“‘Isit 1?” He that!“ Keep silence, O islands, before me; let th 


eople renew their strength.” They were to 
Jome near, and then they were to speak ; and 
40 it is now, when we are enabled to come 
#ear the Lord, we are sometimes in a capa- 
Tity to speak to the honor of his name. 
j ‘I desire that we may follow the Lord, 
| vyhensoever he is pleased to go forth before 
s; and when he is pleased to stand still, let 
is be willing to be as nothing; and not think 
pur own thoughts, nor speak our own words; 
jor walk in our ways. Let us wait for a fresh 
}ommand from our great lawgiver, that ac- 
ording thereto we may go forth in his ser- 
Vice, and may know our thoughts, words, and 
fictions, to be sanctified by his Spirit, that his 
will in all things may be done, and then the 
uord will be with us,-and bless the labor of 
ove that such are concerned in. The Lord 
s once more giving me cause to speak well of 
ais name, in a renewed sense of his love. This 
S an encouragement to trust in his mercy, 
and when in a state of poverty, the enemy 
may assault us, and may endeavor to cause 
as to think that we shall never come to par- 
take of those sweet enjoyments any more, as 
we have in times past; let us not believe him, 
for he was a liar from the beginning. 
‘It was when the master of the house had 
fasted long, and was an hungered, that the 
enemy assaulted him with his temptations. 
But our Lord obtained the victory, and he 
‘will preserve his people, that not one hair of 
their heads shall fall to the ground without 
this permissiou. Although the Lord’s people 
mmay have sorrow as for a night, yet joy will 
pcome in the morning, in the dawning and 
breaking forth of that eternal day, when the 
sun shall arise that shall go no more down; 
which is for the light of the New Jerusalem, 
which hath no need of the outward sun, nor 
fof the moon, for the Lord God is the light 
‘thereof, and sorrow and sighing shall come 
‘to an end, and the tears shall be wiped from 
vall faces. 
_ ‘Surely this is a desirable habitation to the 
weary travellers, but we ought patiently to 
-wait the Lord’s time. Let us be willing to 
bear our share of suffering, remembering what 
‘our Lord suffered for us when we were ene- 
‘mies and aliens; and the Lord might justly 
‘have cut us off in that state, but he was pleased 
‘to show mercy unto us. 
_ ‘Let us be willing to follow him through 
/many tribulations, through the assistance of. 
his Spirit, that we may be found worthy to 
obtain an inheritance in the kingdom that 
is prepared for the followers of the Lamb. 
When we have done all, we are but as unpro- 
fitable servants; we have done no more than 
was our duty to do; there is nothing to be 
attributed to us, neither is there any praise 
belongs unto such, but to God only.’ ” 
~ “The 17th of the Sixth month.—Being 
“scarcely two days and a half before she de- 
parted, several Friends being there to visit her 
about the seventh hour in the evening, they 
found her very weak, but after they had spent 
“some time in waiting upon the Lord with her, 
the Lord was graciously pleased to renew the 
visitation of his love to her, by which she was 
wonderfully revived, and was publicly con- 
cerned in thankful acknowledgments of the 
oodness of God, in supplication to him for 
he continuance thereof. 
She had also an exhortation to the Friends, 
0 follow the Lord in obedience to his requir- 
ngs; for she signified, that while disobedi- 
‘ence remains in the heart, it tends to hinder 


the work of the Lord, and therefore it was 
her desire, that all might be given up freely 
to follow the Lord, that they might know 
his ways to become ways of pleasantness to 
them. 

She departed this life the 20th day of the 
Sixth month, 1722, betwixt the hours of four 
and five in the morning, being in the forty- 
first year of her age.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Establishment of Slavery in this Country. 
(Continued from page 170.) 

“Tn 1739, George Whitefield, the renowned 
pulpit orator and evangelist, having travelled 
extensively through the Southern States, ad- 
dressed to their inhabitants a letter in which 
he combined the impressions of an eye witness 
with the reflections of a Christian teacher. 
Affirming that his sympathies had been strong- 
ly excited by the miseries of the poor negroes, 
he called attention to the practice of slave- 
masters, and the encouragement it afforded 
to the savage tribes in Africa to continue 
their warfare on each other to supply the de- 
mand for slaves thus created. He cbarged 
the ‘generality’ of them with using their 
slaves ‘as bad as though they were brutes; 
nay, worse,’—worse than their horses, which 
were ‘fed and properly cared for’ after the 
labors of the day, while the slaves must grind 
their corn and prepare their own food,— 
worse even than their dogs, who are caressed 
and fondled, while the slaves are scarce per- 
mitted to pick up the crumbs which fall from 
their master’s table. He spoke of the cruel 
lashings which ploughed their backs and made 
long furrows, sometimes ending in death. He 
reminded them of their spacious houses and 
sumptuous fare; while they to whose labors 
their luxuries were owing had neither con- 
venient food to eat nor proper raiment to put 
on, 

Among the earlier apostles of emancipation 
was Dr. Samuel Hopkins, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, who was as much distinguished for his 
advocacy of the doctrines of human rights as 
of the doctrines of the school of theology 
which bears his name. In 1770 he deliberately 


kidnapping, purchasing and retaining slaves. 
Although Rhode Island had as early as 1652, 
passed an act against the purchase of negroes, 
she had become deeply involved in the slave 
trade. 
New England. Cargoes of slaves were often 
landed near the church and home of Samuel 
Hopkins, Before his congregation, thus deep- 
ly involved in the guilt of slave-trading and 
slave-holding, he boldly rebuked the sin and 
pleaded the cause of its victims in a discourse 
of great plainness and power. It was an un- 
selfish and heroic act, imperiling his position 
both as a pastor and as a recognized leader in 
the church. Of this noble act Whittier says: 
‘It may well be doubted whether in that day, 
the angels of God, in their wide survey of His 
universe, looked upon a nobler spectacle than 
that of the minister of Newport, rising up 
before his slave-holding congregation, and de- 
manding, in the name of the Highest, the 
deliverance of the captives, and the opening 
of prison doors to them that were bound!’ 
From 1770 to 1776, Dr. Hopkins repeatedly 
spoke on behalf of the slave, visited from 
house to house, and urged masters to free 
‘their bondmen. In the latter year he pub- 


and solemnly resolved to attack the system of 


Newport was the great slave mart of 


lished his dialogue concerning slavery, to- 
gether with his address to slave holders. He 
dedicated this remarkable production, said to 
have been the ablest document which had at 
that time and on that theme appeared in the 
English language, to the Continental Con- 
gress. It had a large circulation among the 
statesmen of that day, and exerted a potent 
influence on public opinion. This early cham- 
pion of the black man was cheered by the 
passage, in 1774, of a law prohibiting the im- 
portation of negroes into Rhode Island; and, 
in 1784, by the passage of an act declaring 
all children born after the next March free, 
results to which he had largely contributed by 
his early, persistent, and self-denying labors. 
His heart was gladdened, too, by the action 
of his church. Instructed by his- teachings, 
and inspired by his zeal, it declared slavery 
to be ‘a gross violation of the righteousness 
and benevolence of the gospel,’ and therefore 
it resolved, ‘We will not tolerate it in this 
church.’ 

In 1773, Dr. Benjamin Rush, an eminent 
physician, philanthropist, and statesman, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, ‘An Address to the 
Inhabitants of the British Settlements in 
America, on Slave-keeping.’ In this address 
he combatted the idea so persistently pressed 
by the supporters of the slave trade, that it 
was impossible to carry on the production of 
sugar, rice and indigo, without negro slaves. 
‘No manufactory,’ he said, with refreshing 
boldness and fidelity to truth, ‘can ever be of 
consequence enough to admit the least viola- 
tion of the laws of justice or humanity.’ This 
early abolitionist eloquently pleaded the cause 
of ‘the unhappy Africans transported to 
America.’ Of the slave traffic he said :— 
‘Future ages, when they read the accounts 
of the slave trade, if they do not regard them 
as fabulous, will be at a loss which to con- 
demn most, our folly or our guilt in abetting 
this direct violation of nature and religion.’ 

These utterances of those earlier apostles 
of emancipation awoke responses in the bo- 
soms of many of their countrymen. Daring 
the years of agitation preceding the Revolu- 
tion, in which the liberties of the colonies and 
the rights of man were discussed with mas- 
terly power by the most gifted minds of the 
country, many of the popular leaders of New 
England, the Middle Colonies, and even Vir- 
ginia, did not fail to see and to acknowledge 
the wrongfulness of slavery, and to denounce 
the slave traffic, and the slave extending 
policy of the British government. Many 
slave masters, who afterwards aided in in- 
augurating the Revolution, in fighting its bat- 
tles, and carrying the country over from 
colonial dependence to national independence, 
were hostile not only to the slave trade, but 
to the existence of slavery itself. 

On the 20th of October, 1774, the first Con- 
tinental Congress signed and promulgated the 
Articles of Association. In this bond of union, 
which laid the foundation of the new nation, 
the pledge was made that the United Colonies 
would ‘neither import nor purchase any 
slaves,’ and would ‘wholly discontinue the 
slave trade.’ The explicit declaration was 
added, that any persons violating these Arti- 
cles of Association should be pronounced ‘foes 
to the rights of British America,’ ‘universally 
contemned as the foes of American liberty,’ 
‘unworthy of the rights of freemen,’ This 
union of the inhabitants of the thirteen British 
colonies, thus making them one people, was 


begun with a solemn pledge wholly to abstain 
from all participation in a traffic then sup- 
ported by the commercial nations of Europe. 
The Articles of Association, containing these 
explicit pledges, were adopted by colonial 
conventions, county meetings, and lesser as- 
semblages throughout the country, and be- 
came the fundamental constitution of the first 
American union.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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Selected. 

The old Christian, who has by grace reached 
to a somewhat more elevated ground than one 
beginning the spiritual journey, should re- 
member the toils, conflicts, weakness, dark- 
ness, temptations, &c., that made him groan, 
and oftentimes ready to faint, in ascending to 
that point,—that he may deal tenderly and 
gently, with such as are yet laboring over the 
same ground. So desirous is the advanced 
Christian that others should have the same 
joy, that he is apt to forget, there must first be 
the fight, and the race. He calls all to rejoice 
as he does: to be dead to the world as he is, 
—to bathe in the sweet ocean of redeeming 
love; and to breathe freely in the pure ele- 
ment of holy communion. And it is natural 
he should so speak ; but this meat should be re- 
served for riper age ; and the milk of younger 
experience should be given to babes. In this 
very thing I have erred, and none would cor- 
rect my mistake.—Sarah Hawkes. 


Cracked Hands Cured.—None but the labor- 
ing man, who has suffered misery while using 
an ax or pounding with other tools, can right- 
ly appreciate this article. For years, when 
young, I suffered at some seasons untold bit- 
terness, caused by dry cracks on hands and 
fingers. I tried every so-called remedy I 
could hear of, but in vain; and being obliged 
then to labor each successive day for an honest 
livelihood, I was bound, as with an iron chain, 
to such sufferings as almost made life a bur- 
den. At last afriend told me to put common 
copal varnish into the cracks and it would 
cure them ; although my faith was very weak, 
I tried the prescription, and, to my great joy, 
sure enough, in 48 bours my hands were as 
well as ever. It does not save from fresh 
cracks, but it never fails to entirely cure the 
old ones within two days. I keep a small 
bottle of the varnish, with a sliver standing 
in it, cost 10 cents—always handy, and with 
its help my hands are nearly always well. 
For the knowledge of this simple remedy I 
would not part for many dollars. I have given 
it to many others for many years, and have 
never known of its failure to effectually cure 
in all such cases. I don’t know that the sub- 
ject can be considered agricultural (perhaps 
it is only cuticletural), but there are probably 
farm readers of the Tribune who will be glad 
to get the information.— New York Tribune. 


Selected, 

It is by faith we must subdue every cor. 
rupt principle in the human heart; we need 
not be cast down because we find evils with- 
in; but rather be thereby the more roused to 
prayer and watchfulness. We are the tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost, and the old inhabi- 
tants of the heart must be cast out: a stronger 
than the “strong man armed” has taken 
possession, and will get himself the victory ; 
for Christ says, ‘We will come and make our 
abode.” We need no more say, “ Who shall 
ascend into heaven, or who shall descend into 
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the deep to find Christ, for he is nigh thee, 
even in thy heart.” Let us pray for each 
other, that the Lord may increase our faith 
to take of the waters of life freely—waters 
that heal all diseases, and restore to perfect 


soundness. 


———___+.—__— 
Selected. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


The changing seasons, the revolving year 
Have brought another land-mark of its close, 
Which tells its rapid transit, and proclaims 
The work of time. Methinks I hear its knell 
Echoing along the hollow realms of space, 

As day to day, and year to year succeeds. 


How evanescent are the charms of earth 

In sight of things eternal! How absurd 

To risk the future on the dreams of sense ! 

Child of corruption! heir of heaven itself, 

Let not indifference enwrap thy soul ~ 

In fatal slumbers, but awake and think 

What thou hast been, art now, and soon must be! 


As standing on the threshold of the year, 
We look at that departed ; let us mark 
The wonders of His grace who crowns our life 
With countless blessings, and our souls redeems. 
The year indeed has flown, but what a train 
Of revolution, incident and crime, 
Tell its prolific course, and fill the page 
Of its historic wonders! How its hours 
Swell into value infinite, and rise 
Above conception’s utmost streteh of thought, 
In prospect of the last dread scenes of time! 
Yes, from an eminence which towers beyond 
The mists of sense, we would retrace thy flight, 
And contemplate thy swift eventful course, 
Departed Year. 

Let this New Year 
Find us prepared to enter on its cares, 
With more fidelity—with higher hopes 
And happier efforts in the work of God. 
To some of us ’twill doubtless form the close 
Of our probation, and the end of time; 
May it to each of us most richly prove 
A happy year indeed. If now it finds 
Our hearts at peace with heaven, and us the heirs 
Of joy unspeakable, may all its hours, 
As they roll onward, find us more prepared 
To enter on those glories of the blest 
Which know no change. If still the slaves of sin 
It find us, may it witness our release 
And form our year of jubilee indeed, 
Sealing our ransom from the tempter’s power, 
Our sonship in the skies. 


Remarkable Meteor. 
A meteor of unusual size and brilliancy was 
visible on the evening of the 21st ult., over a 
wide extent of country in the Western States. 


The following account is taken from the New 


York Evening Post: 

“Our western exchange newspapers con- 
tain many accounts of the wonderful meteor 
which was seen in Kansas, Missouri, In- 
diana, Illinois and Ohio last Thursday night. 
Asis generally the case, each observer thought 
the meteor disappeared close by him. We 
make the following extracts from descrip- 
tions of it: 

‘Professor Comstock of Knox College, 
Galesburg, IIl., gives the following descrip- 
tion of it: ‘My family were startled by a 
brilliant flash of light, which fell upon the 
carpet in the presence of Jamp-light as being 
green. The children gave the alarm and 
rushed to the south door, just in time to see 
the explosion of a splendid meteor. They 
say it was red, blue and all colors, like a 
rocket. The light cast upon the clouds had 
a greenish tint. I was too late to see any- 
thing, though it could not have been more 
than ten seconds from the time the alarm 
was given until I was in the open air. How- 
ever, in about five minutes (estimated, not 


observed), a tremendous explosion occurre 
consisting of two reports, with an interval 

about a half-second. Every window in th 
house seemed to rattle and the solid earth te 
tremble. It closely resembled a heavy cla 
of thunder. If the time between the flas 
and the report was five minutes, the distance 
must have been something over sixty mile 
and the angle of elevation, as near as can b 
estimated from the testimony of the obser 
ers, would give a height of less than fort. 
miles.’ 

“At Pontiac (Ill.) its light was so intens 
that many citizens rushed into the stree 
thinking the city was in flames. It was a 
companied by a rumbling noise louder tha 
the heaviest thunder, and every building i 
the city shook to its foundation. Sever 
citizens, thinking that the day of judgmen 
had arrived, fell on their knees and begge 
for mercy. 

‘“‘From Clifton, Ill, a correspondent writes 
‘Just before the light’s disappearance an ex 
plosion occurred which shook my substantia 
house from foundation to top, all the win 
dows rattling in a most startling manne 
causing fright to all the children, the soun 
being as loud as the explosion of a park o 
heavy artillery.’ 

“A despatch from Hrie, Pa, says: ‘A larg 
and brilliant meteor passed over this city las 
evening, and burst with a terrible explosio 
near Concord Station, thirty miles from thi 
city, between the hours of 9 and 10 o’cloc 
The report was distinctly heard here, an 
sounded like the roar of a cannon. EHye-wit 
nesses say that the meteor resembled a hug 
engine head-light. When first seen its cours 
was easterly, and when it burst white frag 
ments fell to the ground. Others apparentl 
continued their wild course.’ 

“The St. Louis Republican of December 2 
says: ‘.\ bout half-past eight o’clock last nigh 
a meteor—from all accounts the largest an 
most brilliant ever seen here—passed ove 
the city in a northwesterly direction. Its 
appearance in the southwest was preceded by 
a ligbt as from the beadlight of a locomotive, 
throwing a strong, greenish reflection on the 
clouds, and a-fainter one on the hazy atmos. 
phere. A moment afterward the meteor it. 
self came in sight, appearing to the naked 
eye about thirty feet in length, followed by 
a flame 150 feet long. It gave a light about 
midway between that of the sun and moon. 
moving very slowly, and at a remarkably low 
elevation. As it approached the city, its 
color changed to a bright yellow, and when 
directly over the city there was an appear. 
ance on each side of it like the spreading o: 
digits, from the point of which bright sparks 
flew off in straight lines, leaving tracks 0! 
vivid red light after them. The color ther 
changed to that of molten iron, when it begar 
to fade, and before it reached the horizon 
it became invisible. The closest attentior 
failed to detect any sound of detonation on 
explosion. The time it wasin sight probably 
equalled three-fourths of a minute, and its 
track was visible some seconds longer.’ 

“At Indianapolis, Ind., the fireball, des. 
cribed by many observers as surpassing the 
moon in apparent magnitude, was followed 
by a great number of smaller meteors. Its 
first appearance was at a point twelve or fif- 
teen degrees north of west, and about ten de. 
grees above the horizon. Its greatest altitude, 
as seen from Bloomington, Ind., was about 
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: 


wPighteen or twenty degrees, and its disap- 
i§pearance occurred at a point in the northeast 
igsome five or six degrees above the horizon. 
WA remarkable feature of the meteoric group 
was the slowness of its apparent motion. The 
litime of flight was variously estimated. Most 
observers, however, think it could not have 
jbeen less than three minutes. Many of the 
meteors following in the train of the principal 
body were larger than Venus or Jupiter. No 
attempt was made to count them, but their 
number was certainly nearly 100. 


< For “The Friend.” 
Usher’s Prophesy. 

In the preface to William Sewell’s History 
iis the following: “James Usher, Archbishop 
lof Armagh and Primate of Ireland, who fore- 
told the rebellion forty years before it came 


to pass ; beside the intestine war and mischief 


that befel England, and other things that 
jwere fulfilled; which leads us not to reject as 
4frivolous his prediction of the dreadful perse- 
cution that would fall upon all the Protestant 
{churches by the Papists; although one of his 
friends objected that on account of the deep 
sufferings previously endured in England and 
) Jreland, there was reason to hope that the judg- 
‘ments of God in respect to these kingdoms 
-might have been passed ; yet he replied to it, 
}‘ Fool not yourselves with such hopes, for I 
tell you all you have yet seen hath been but 
the beginning of sorrows to what is yet to 
come to pass upon the Protestant churches 
}of Christ, which will ere long fall under a 
sharper persecution than ever yet bath been 
upon them; and therefore look you, be not 
found in the outward court, but a worshipper 
in the temple before the altar. 
will measure all those that profess his name, 
-and call themselves his people; and the out- 
ward worshippers He will leave out, to be 
trodden down by the Gentiles. The outward 
| court is the formal Christian, whose religion 
lies in performing the outside duties of Chris- 
tianity, without having an inward life and 
| power of faith and love, uniting them to 
| Christ, and these God will leave to be trodden 
| down and swept away by the Gentiles. But 
| the worshippers within the temple and before 
| the altar, are those who indeed worship God 
in Spirit and in truth: whose souls are made 
_ his temple, and He is honored and adored in 
the most inward thoughts of their hearts; 
and they sacrifice their lusts and vile affec- 
‘tions, yea and their own wills to him; and 
these God will hide in the hollow of his band, 
and under the shadow of his wings ;.and this 
shall be the great difference between this last 
and all the other preceding persecutions; for 
in the former the most eminent and spiritual 
ministers and Christians did generally suffer 
most and were most violently fallen upon; 
_ but in this last persecution these shall be pre- 
served by God as a seed to partake of that 
: glory which shall immediately follow and 
come upon the church, as soon as ever this 
storm shall be over; for as it shall be the 
‘sharpest so it shall be the shortest persecu- 
_ tion of them all, and shall only take away the 
gross hypocrites and formal professors ; but 
the true spiritual believers shall be preserved 
ntil the calamity be overpast.” 
To be counted worthy to escape those things 
that must come to pass, and to stand before 
the Son of Man, the remnant of the Lord’s 
| heritage may desire earnestly to be found 


For Christ 


and show. Oh! to be enabled, by Divine aid, 
to bear up and to be true testimony-bearers 
against spiritual Babylon, and to get clear of 
all that is in the will of man, as formerly 
‘‘with the Holy Ghost sent down from Heav- 
en.” Itseems necessary to pass through tribu- 
lation. May my dear friends everywhere be 
like holy Moses, and “look to the recompense 
of reward,” for what a weight, yea, crown of 
glory, is awaiting those that shall endure 
through all; for the Lord will certainly take 
the cup out of the hands of those who now 
taste it as the wormwood and the gall, and 
place it in the hands of those who now prove 
them therewith. 8. C. 
Millville, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


[Extracts from letters from Alfred H. Jones, 
Superintendent of Freedmen’s Schools in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. ] 


Danville, Va., 1 mo. 3rd, 1877. 

Thou asks me the occasion of the falling off 
of the attendance at Danville last month. It 
can be answered briefly and satisfactorily,— 
the inclemency of the weather. About 80 in 
the primary department poorly clad and 
nearly barefoot, were kept away. We had 
been hoping for better weather, but so far it 
has been growing worse and worse. The 
snow is now about 18 inches deep, and last 
night the mercury went down to 4° below 
zero, about 16° colder than we have ever seen 
it here before. It is certain that many poor 
creatures nearly perished and perhaps some 
did quite. We called at one house yesterday 
where a grown man and a little boy, both 
sick in bed had only a thin cover over them, 
were without any nourishment, and had 
neither fire nor wood. The alarming condi- 
tion. of the poor bas Jed.a,.number of the most 
respectable citizens to form an organization 
for the relief of such, and a Committee has 
been appointed to solicit subscriptions, to look 
them up and relieve them. All day long yes- 
terday the Committee were busy, and their 
tales are as sad as anything I have seen. 
They found one family, a man and wife, six 
children, and grandmother in a wretched 
hovel, without a mouthful to eat and no wood 
or fire. They find “many cases where the 
women and children are undergoing the 
pangs of starvation.” 

The Mayor has issued a proclamation set- 
ting forth the distress, as it has been pre- 
sented to him and calling on all benevolent 
persons to contribute to their relief, and that 
“it must be immediate.” 


Danville, Va., 1 mo. 5th, 1877. 

My ink is pale, but how can I help it, it 
has frozen like a rock for the last three nights. 

The Dan River is all sealed up strong, the 
ground has been slumbering under from 10 
to 15 inches of snow for nearly two weeks, 
and the weather has been getting colder all 
the while. 4th day the mercury was down to 
4° below zero, yesterday 8°, and this morn- 
ing 2° below. Whew! only think of this in 
the sunny South! and only think of scores if 
not hundreds, without fire or wood. 

Our school is literally dwarfed, children 
cannot come out. The few who do come are 
all but frozen, they have so little protection 
for either their feet or backs—some cried yes- 
terday after getting into the house with cold 
feet. The time has come when this large and 


should be founded here adapted to the needs 
of the large colored population, similar in 
character to that of Hampton. 

Here is a colored population of over 4000, 
with about 1000 children of a school age, with 
no school but ours and no buildings but this 
old dilapidated, uncomfortable Hospital ward. 
Never was there a better chance for some 
organization or benevolent individual to be a 
lasting blessing to oppressed manhood, by 
founding a seminary for the intellectual and 
moral development of a race of aspiring and 
anxious but crippled young men and women, 
whose power for good must depend on a sys- 
tem of training brought within their reach. 
Poverty forbids their going away. If we fail 
to entrench ourselves firmly and thus hold 
the place, I believe the time will come when 
some one of large Christian heart, desiring to 
leave some of their bounty where it shall de- 
scend as a lasting blessing to posterity, and 
be a memorial in grateful hearts, in years to 
come, more lasting than granite dr marble, 
surveying this field, may hear the voice of 
the Master “Say not there are four months 
and then cometh harvest? behold! lift up 
your eyes and look on the fields, for they 
are white already to harvest,” and thrusting 
in the sickle shall receive wages, and gather 
fruit unto life eternal, and enjoy the sweet 
satisfaction of knowing ‘‘that both he that 
soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice to- 
gether.” 4. an 5 Bir 

We clip the following notice of the Address 
on the proper observance of the First-day of 
the week, issued last summer by the Meeting 
for Sufferings of Philadelphia, from the New 
York Observer of Tth mo. 13th, 1876. 


‘“PRIENDS AND THE SABBATH. 


“Tt is well known that the Society of 
Friends holds views in regard to the observ- 
ance of sacred days, that are not in accord 
with the prevailing sentiments in most re- 
ligious bodies. Their theory in respect to 
the peculiar sacredness of any special season, 
would lead many to think that they would 
have no special interest in the preservation 
of the Sabbath as a day of rest and worship. 
It is with no ordinary gratification that we 
welcome an intelligent, hearty appeal from 
the Friends in behalf of the Scriptural and 
American Sabbath. 

“This essay has been published as an ap- 
peal from this Society for the due observance 
of the Sabbath. We wish that we had space 
to print every word of this document. It is 
marked by the reflective intelligence charac- 
teristic of the Friends’ community.” The 
N. Y. Observer then quotes a large part of 
the Address in its columns. 


The Two Gardeners.—Two gardeners, who 
were neighbors, had their crops of early peas 
killed by the frost; one of them came to 
condole with the other on this misfortune. 
“ Ah,” cried he, “how unfortunate we have 
been, neighbor! do you know I have done 
nothing but fret ever since. But you seem to 
have a fine healthy crop coming up already ; 
what are these?” “These,” cried the other 
gardener, “why these are what I sowed im- 
mediately after my loss.” ‘“‘ What coming up 
already ?” cried the fretter. ‘Yes; while you 
were fretting, I was working.” “ What! 


: don’t you fret when you have a loss?” “ Yes, 
important school demands more permanent 


but I always put it off until after I have re- 


faithful in this trying day of pride, vainglory ‘and comfortable buildings ; that an institution paired the mischief.” ‘Why then you have 
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no need to fret at all.” ‘‘True,” replied the 
industrious gardener, “and that’s the very 
reason.” 


For “The Friend,” 
Richard Shackleton. 
(Continued from page 170.) 

In the following letter of Richard Shackle- 
ton’s, we are reminded of the declaration of 
the Saviour; “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” If we 
would gain an entrance within the gates of 
the holy city, we must be divested of all self- 
righteousness; and everything must be purged 
away, which would hinder from that perfect 
state of purity, in which alone, the disem- 
bodied spirit may be permitted to mingle with 
the redeemed and ransomed of the Lord, “the 
spirits of the just made perfect,” and to in- 
herit the promise of eternal rest. 

How very true, as R. 8. remarks, that— 
“To profess to be of the kingdom, to have 
notions about the kingdom and the laws and 
polity of it, is one thing; but to enter into it, 
and be indeed subjects of it, is another.” 
How all-important and essential is it, that we 
should be humbled and brought low, if we 
would hope to be heirs of the heavenly king- 
dom. 

From R. S.to J. C. 
Ballitore, 20th of 8th mo., 1763. 

“ Dear Cousin, 

x  * * “There are but few people 
proved with the possession of riches, that are 
of use and ornament in our Society; we see 
their general conduct verify the remark of 
our great Lord, that it is hard for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom. To profess to be of 
the kingdom, to have notions about the king- 
dom, and the laws and polity of it, is one thing; 
but to enter into it, and be indeed subjects 
of it, is another, this indeed requires much 
stripping and deep humbling. May we be so 
happy, dear John, we and ours, as to bow 
low enough to enter this kingdom ; I believe 
we neither of us are much anxious about heap- 
ing up riches, yet both of us considerably en- 
cumbered with business. Let us, therefore, 
be careful to make the best use of the inter- 
vals of recess from the hurry of business, and 
mind to endeavor (as a friend wrote,) to keep 
up the daily sacrifice. It is hard to be much 
in the world of business, without being some- 
what tinctured with it. There is need, there- 
fore, of the renewing of the baptism of water 
and the Spirit, (or in other terms spiritual 
water,) to cleanse from every defilement of 
flesh and spirit, and there is need of a renew- 
ing of the unction of ‘ruth, to teach us all 
things which concern ourselves and others.” 

I am dear John, very affectionately thine, 

aaa 5 


The earnest solicitude of R. 8. on behalf of 
a cousin who had jast been married, and in 
setting before him the importance of order- 
ing his steps aright, and in the fear of the 
ue is brought before us in the following 
etter ; 


Richard Shackleton to Thomas Carleton. 


Ballitore, 13th of 2d mo., 1767. 

“ Dear Cousin T. C., 
x * - I now greet thee and 

thy spouse with my wife’s and my dear love, 
and sincerely wish you health and happiness, 
and the renewed evidence of a Divine bless- 
ing upon your union, You are now joined 


ND. 


together, I hope, by the ordering hand of|things, and of little requirings of duty, pro 
Providence. You are advanced a step higher,|portioned to the state of children, is by n¢ 


into a more conspicuous station in life and 
business. The Author of every good and per- 
fect gift has given thee, my dear Thomas, 


means to be despised. The cross to our own 
depraved wills is often to be borne, and many 
old friendships, connexions, habits, and pro 


and I believe to both of you, a good share of|pensities, of a hurtful nature, will be dissolved 


natural capacity, and the means, through fru- 
gality and industry, with his blessing of pro- 
curing a comfortable subsistence. He has 
placed you in a great and populous city, 
where you profess his holy and saving Truth, 
among a large number of others of the same 
profession, who do not honor it as they ought 
in their lives and conversation. Now, my 
dear cousins, my mind is a little uncommonly 


or decay; in the room of which, new desires 
and affections, new intimacies and societ 
will be formed. Butin all that He throws 
down, as well as in all that He builds up, the 
Lord Almighty, as we rely upon him, and ard 
faithful to his discoveries, will be found to de 
everything right, and for our good, ever 
manner of way. , 

I might perhaps write more on this sub 


engaged for your temporal and eternal pros-|ject, but I should rather be under than ove 


perity, and I think I see the path, and the 
only one which leads infallibly to it. It is 
by humbly, diligently, steadily, and faithfully 
seeking to the Almighty Benefactor, for his 
preservation and blessing to be over and 
about you, and all that is under your hand. 
Strive not either to be or to appear great; nor 
stretch your wings beyond the circumference 
of your own nest, which, in the ordering of an 
allwise Providence, is allotted for you. Rather 
live under, and appear under your ability, than 
over: you will experience safety and quietness 
init. The contrary is atemptation and a snare, 
and an inlet to many dangers of various 
kinds; and often with new beginners, lays the 
foundations of difficulties, straitness, and em- 
barrassments, which they are sometimes never 
disincumbered of, till they are disincumbered 
of mortality. Let us take a little view, my 
dear friend, of the persons and families, which 
have been up and down, during our short 
time of observation; let us contemplate them, 
not with an evil eye, but with an eye to the 
ways of that all-ruling Power, which resisteth 
the proud, yet giveth his grace additionally 
and manifold to the humble. Let us centre 
down, and have our dwelling low, in a con- 
scious sense of our own unworthiness and in- 
sufficiency to direct our own steps and pros- 
pects, either as to the things of this or a 
better life, without his blessed protection and 
mediation. Be truly humble my dear Thomas; 
be frequent, and, as much as possible, constant 
in feeling after a capacity to breathe in secret 
after an acquaintance and communion with 
the Author of all goodness. Be exemplary in 
your conduct and conversation, and exterior 
appearance and deportment, as becomes the 
disciples, followers, and professors of the reli- 
gion established by Him who was meek and 
low in heart, and whose garment was with- 
out seam. So will you, in proportion to the 
purity of your intentions and the cleanness 
of your hands in His sight, gain the favor 
and approbation of Him who knows the 
heart and hath all power in His hand to bless 
or blast at his pleasure. 

I am concerned and desirous, my very dear 
friend, that thy determined conduct may be 
such, now in the setting off in life, as that the 
good-will and approbation of Heaven may be 
felt, by being a pattern of humility, steadi. 
ness, and plainness, among thy numerous ac- 
quaintance in that city. This may occasion 
some trials, in which it will often be proved 
whether thy attachment to the testimony of 
Trath, or to the spirit of the world, is most 
prevalent. According to the free-will choice 
which thou wilt be enabled to make, will thy 
ability to proceed aright be strengthened or 
weakened, and finally the one side or the 
other get the victory. The day of small 


I most heartily commend thee and thy dear 
wife to the Grace and good Spirit, Guide and 
Comforter in your own hearts, which is of itsel 
entirely sufficient to lead you safely throug 
this dangerous and troublesome world, td 
everlasting happiness ; and which I hope wil 
seal in your minds to the rectitude of this lit 
tle counsel, and to the sincere love and un 
feigned desires for your welfare, in which i 
is simply given. ; 

Believe me dear cousins, your truly affec 
tionate kinsman and sincere friend.” 


R58.” 


(To be continued.) 


Three Thousand Years Ago.—The oldest relic 
of humanity extant is the skeleton of one of 
the earlier Pharaohs, encased in its origina 
burial robes, and wonderfully perfect, con 
sidering its age, which was deposited abou 
eighteen or twenty months ago in the British 
Museum, and is justly considered the mos 
valuable of its archeological treasures. The 
lid of the coffin which contained the roya 
mummy was inscribed with the name of its 
occupant, Pharaoh Mykerimus, who succeed 
ed the heir of the builder of the great pyra 
mid, about ten centuries before Christ. Onl 
think of it, the monarch, whose crumbling 
bones and leathery integuments are exciting 
the wonder of numerous gazers in London 
reigned in Egypt before Solomon was born 
and only about eleven centuries or so afte 
Mizraim, the grandson of old father Noah and 
the first of the Pharaohs, had been gathered 
to his fathers. Why, the tide-mark of th 
deluge could scarcely have been obliterated 
or the gopher wood knee-timbers of the ar 
have rotted on Mount Ararat, when this mar 
of the early world lived, moved, and had hi 
being. His flesh and blood were contemporar 
with the progenitors of the great patriarch 
His bones and shrivelled skin are contempo 
rary with the nineteenth century, and th 
date of the crucifixion is only about midwa 
between his era and ours. 

“Go out in the spring-time, among th 
meadows that slope from the shores of th 
Swiss lakes to the roots of the lower moun 
tains. There, mingled with the gentians an 
the white narcissus, the grass grows dee 
and free; and as you follow the windin 
mountain paths, beneath arching boughs a 
veiled and dim with blossoms, paths that fo 
ever droop and rise over the green banks an 
wolds sweeping down in scented undulatior 
steep to the blue water, studded here an 
there with new-mown heaps, filling all th 
air with fainter sweetness—look up towar 
the higher hills, where the waves of everlas 
ing green roll silently into their long inle 


) 

Jpmong the shadows of the pines, and we may, 

perhaps, at last know the meaning of these 
quiet words of the 147th Psalm, ‘He maketh 

Jerass to grow upon the mountains.’ ”—John 


Ruskin. 


From Schermerhorn’s Monthly. 
Habits of Sleep. 
It is the custom with many persons to neg- 
lect all systematic regulation of the hours and 
onditions of sleep, while very many others 
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early hour is deemed one of the essential 
points of good management. We do not dis- 
pute this, nor forget that circumstances in 
many families require that the morning meal 
should not be late. It is not necessary that 
it should be. Ifthe general suggestions about 
retiring given above are followed, the child- 
ren will seldom fail to be on hand at the 
breakfast table. But if nature calls for extra 
sleep, her voice should not be drowned by a 
bell or a peremptory summons to get up. 


systematically interfere with the demands of|There ‘is no danger of lazy habits being 


nature in regard to physical rest. The former 
class spend such time in bed as may not be 
Jabsorbed by their various occupations, and 
}pay no attention to the body’s want of repose 
except when they “feel sleepy,” or have 
qnothing to tempt them to sit up beyond the 
jasual hour for retiring. A party, 4 new book, 
an unfinished piece of work will readily in- 
}duce them to protract the waking period into 
he “wee, small” hours, and they doze or rise 


jin the morning according to the exigencies of 


their plans for the day. The latter class pro- 
ceed on the theory embodied in the rhyme, 
so unwelcome to childhood’s ears— 


“Barly to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise;’’ 


and make it arule to be up and doing ata 
specified early hour, even if the drowsy senses 
have to be violently roused in order to main- 
itain it. ° 
~The habits of sleep have so important a 
bearing upon physical health and vigor, that 
it is worth while for parents to give them 
more consideration than is usually bestowed 
upon them. It is a fatal mistake to allow 
anything to abridge the amount of sleep re- 
quired by growing children. During child- 
Rood and youth the constitution should be 
!built up and fortified for the inevitable wear 
and tear of maturer life. All the sound sleep 
ithat can be regularly secured contributes to 
|the great reserve fund of vitality. It is hardly 
possible for the boy or girl who takes daily 
}open air exercise in fair measure to sleep too 
fmuch. Time should be secured in two ways: 
[by a quiet evening closed by reasonably early 
Iretiring, and by non-interference with the 
‘natural demands of the body in the morning. 
It is a custom very injurious to health which 
permits young people to join their elders on 
exciting social occasions after eight o’clock. 
Not only the late bedtime, often near mid- 
night, but the agitation of the nerves and the 
untimely activity of the brain are inseparable 
from this thoughtless indulgence. Often sleep 
does not begin until long atter the immediate 
occasion of the excitement has passed, and 
when it does come, it is troubled and broken. 
‘The same injury is often wrought by evening 
‘study. We have no hesitation in saying that 
phe last waking hour should never be given 
to study, but to some quieting occupation 
which shall be favorable to a quick “drop- 
| ing off” when the head is laid upon the pil- 
low. This is a good rule for everybody, and 
if adopted universally, would add immensely 
to the general power of endurance and ac- 
omplishment. But for children it is an ab- 
olute condition of healthy growth. The 
eds of many nervous diseases in mature life 
ave been sown in youth by habits of mental 
‘tivity after eight o’clock. 
~The hour of rising should not be fixed. 
e know that this will seem a hard saying 
thrifty housekeepers, Breakfast at an 


formed when a child is well, and goes to bed 
at the proper time in a quiet frame of mind. 

The individual constitution of every child 
must also be studied in regard to habits of 
sleep. Some cannot easily fall asleep, or are 
easily waked in the night; some cannot rise 
at once on waking without inducing head- 
ache or palpitation, and some cannot do any 
kind of work before breakfast without injury. 
Sleeping with another proves detrimental to 
not a few, and if it were practicable, doubt- 
less all would be benefited by having separate 
beds. In every case, however, the thorough 
ventilation of bedrooms is indispensable to 
health. Many a consumptive is the victim 
of a constitution enfeebled by a long period 
of nightly confinement in impure air. Better 
pat your child.to sleep in a shed than in the 
tightly closed chamber where he must breathe 
over the gas which his lungs have rejected 
during the first hour of repose. 

The influence of regularity in habits of 
sleep can hardly be overrated. It does not 
avail to observe healthful conditions five 
nights out of seven only, with the expecta- 
tion that two weekly departures from the 
wiser plan will make but little difference. 
The two evenings of excitement and late 
hours will disturb the system and prevent 
sound sleep on other nights than those in- 
vaded by the irregularity. The child’s con- 
stitution is sensitive and easily overstrained, 
and though damage done to it may be hid- 
den, it will appear in the disabilities of later 
life. 

-It should be added, in behalf of those child- 
ren whose homes are in our large cities, that 
six o’clock dinners are unfavorable to sound 
and early sleep. It may be a choice of evils 
for the busy merchant to defer his chief meal 
until he can take time to digest it, but his 
children should not be obliged to follow his 
example. In this, as in all family arrange- 
ments, the parents’ first care should be to give 
their children health; wealth and wisdom 
will then follow not very far off. 


Signs of Spiritual Decline.—When you are 
averse to religious conversation or the com- 
pany of heavenly-minded Christians. 

When, from preference and without. neces- 
sity, you absent yourself from religious servi- 
ces. 

When you are more concerned about pacify- 
ing conscience than honoring Christ, in per- 
forming duty. 

When you are more afraid of being counted 
over-strict than of dishonoring Christ. 

When you trifle with temptation, or think 
lightly of sin. 

When the faults of others are more a mat- 
ter of censorious conversation than secret 
grief and prayer. 

When you are impatient and unforgiving 
toward the faults of others. 

When you confess, but do not forsake sin ; 
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and when you acknowledge, but still neglect, 
duty. 

When your cheerfulness has more of the 
levity of the unregenerate than the holy joy 
of the children of God. 

When you shrink from self-examination. 

When you are easily prevailed upon to let 
your duty as a Christian yield to your world- 
ly interest or the opinions of your neighbors. 

When you associate with men of the world 
without solicitude about doing good or having 
your ownspiritual life injured.—_V. Y. Observer. 
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The 45th number of the ‘“ Freedman’s 
Friend” has just been issued by the assiduous 
managers of “ Friends’ Freedmen’s Associa- 
tion for Philadelphia and its vicinity.” It 
brings the reminder that it is thirteen years 
since the first number of the paper appeared, 
thus proving the unwearied diligence with 
which some of the officers of this charity, who 
still hold their places in it, have labored in 
the good cause. Its tenor is not greatly dif- 
ferent from former appeals to the charitable 
feelings of the benevolent in aid of the desti- — 
tute colored people under the care of the 
association; and yet there is an unwonted 
urgency, perhaps, exhibited in the facts set 
forth so clearly in its columns respecting suf- 
ferings attending the biting cold, the hunger 
and nakedness that beset these poor “ wards 
of the nation” in this inclement winter, and 
as a result (partially) of the stagnation in 
business. Do we really practise upon the in- 
junctions and promises of Scripture that relate 
to helping the needy? “ Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor: the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble. The Lord will pre- 
serve him and keep him alive; and he shall 
be blessed upon earth; and thou wilt not de- 
liver him unto the will of his enemies. The 
Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of 
languishing: thou wilt make all his bed in his 
sickness.” Psalm 4Ist. Here are rich re- 
sults indeed from the exercise of considerate 
charity. Who could ask greater blessings ? 
They are not more striking, however, than 
those spoken of by the loving Redeemer, as 
recorded in Matthew 25th, where the glori- 
ous reward of the kingdom prepared for the 
righteous from the foundation of the world, 
is offered to those who fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, and visited the sick and prisoners 
under the constraining love of Christ, and as 
His “brethren.” “And this commandment 
have we from Him, that he who loveth God 
love his brother also.” ‘“‘ But whoso hath this 
world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him? My little children, let us not live in 
word, neither in tongue; but in deed and in 
truth.” 1st John iii. 17, 18, 19, andiv. 21. We 
would commend these injunctions, and the 
destitute blacks of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, together with other sufferers, to our 
readers once more, as important subjects of 
thought and Christian duty. 

We insert letters from Alfred H. Jones, 
Supt. of the Freedmen’s Schools under care 
of our Philadelphia Friends’ Association, at 
Danville, Virginia, which give a touching 
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picture of the effects of cold and destitution 
among the blacks there. Contributions, either 
in aid of the present physical wants of these 
people or of their education, may be sent as 
heretofore to Richard Cadbury, Treasurer, 
No. 108 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—Dispatches from Constantinople do not 
encourage the hope that the labors of the Conference 
will have any satisfactory result. Ata meeting of the 
Conference held on the 11th inst., the representatives of 
Turkey adduced reasons for rejecting the eight essential 
points of the European proposal, and absolutely refused 
to discuss that making the appointment of governors of 
provinces subject to the approval of the Powers, and 
the erection of an international commission. The 
measures which Russia considers essential for improv- 
ing the condition of the Sclavonic provinces of Turkey, 
and the protection of the Christian portion of their 
people, are so humiliating to the pride of the Turkish 
nation that the Porte dare not give its assent to them, 
though they are recommended by the great Powers. 
The Porte, however, is evidently reluctant to engage in 
a conflict with a more powerful neighbor. 

Roumania has officially announced herself as freed 
from vassalage to the Porte, on account of her rights 
being violated by the provisions of the new Ottoman 
constitution. 

The Constantinople Turquie (newspaper) states that 
in consequence of Roumania’s uneasiness the Porte has 
officially declared that the new constitution was purely 
internal, not affecting the rights of a Principality guar- 
anteed by international treaties. 

The French Senate has re-elected the Duke de Auffret 
Pasquier President of that body. Count Rampar, of 
the Left Centre, was elected one of the Vice-presidents 
in spite of the opposition of the right. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies at Versailles, 
Say, the Minister of Finance, introduced the budget of 
1878. He estimates asurplus for that year of 6,000,000 
francs, 

The regular session of the French Chambers opened 
at Versailles. In the Chamber of Deputies M. Grevy 
was re-elected President by 326 out of 340 votes re- 
corded. 

At a meeting of the shareholders of the Suez Canal 
Company in Paris, a convention with the maritime 
Powers which binds the Company to expend 1,000,000 
francs annually for the improvement of the canal, and 
terminates the long-standing difficulty relative to ton- 
nage dues, was passed by an almost unanimous vote. 

France exports annually $400,000 worth of human 
hair to the United States. 

The French government intends to make a large use 
of the privilege of pardon in favor of the Communists, 

According to the Registrar General’s return, the 
deaths from smallpox in London rose last week to 116, 
against 75 the previous week. The metropolitan hos- 
pitals contained 859 smallpox patients. About 200 
cases were refused admission during the week, all avail- 
able beds being occupied. 

The London Times in an editorial says: “The gov- 
ernment of India admits that it has a task before them 
exceeding in many respects that in Bengal of 1874, 
The area of the present famine districts is greater. It 
spreads into two presidencies and crosses the Decan. 
The population affected is far greater. There are doubt- 
less mitigating circumstances which must not be over- 
looked. If the population is greater, it is not collected 
in such dense masses as the famine stricken people of 
1874, and we may still hope there is not now such ab- 
solute dearth of food as then.” 

A London dispatch says: Government estimates show 
that the famine in Bombay will gradually increase, 
reaching the maximum in April, when a million per- 
sons will require relief, after which it will gradually 
decrease. In Madras the prospect is proportionately 
worse. The districts affected in Madras cover 80,000 
square miles and contain a population of eighteen mil- 
lions. In Bombay the famine-stricken territory covers 
54,000 square miles, and has a population of eight mil- 
lions, five millions of which are in districts more im- 
mediately affected. 

The Foreign Office has received a despatch from the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, announcing that 
the export of grain and cattle has been prohibited from 
the Danube, and the export of grain prohibited from 
the ports of Trebizond, Samsun and Kerasun. 

At the recent election in Germany for members of 
Parliament, the social Democrats showed great strength 
in all the large towns even where their candidates were 
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defeated. They succeeded in electing a number of|this morning, doing great damage to coal and steamboa 


members of Parliament. The clericalists have 89 out 
of 358 chosen: 

The University of Berlin has at the present time 
2,490 matriculated students, against 1,977 last year— 
and a larger number than the university has had at any 
time during the sixty-six years of its existence. A 
large majority of the students are natives of Prussia, 
but the other German States are also well represented, 
and forty-five are Americans. 

Another session of the Constantinople Conference was 
held on the 15th inst., at which the Marquis of Salis- 


‘bury, in the name of his European coileagues, commu- 


nicated to the representatives of the Porte the last pro- 
posals of the Powers, whose demands were materially 
reduced and softened in order to make them less ob- 
jectionable to Turkey. The Marquis announced that if 
the Porte did not agree to the proposals now made he 
had instructions to quit Constantinople. The British 
ambassador made a similar declaration, as did also all 
the other European plenipotentiaries in succession. 
One of the Turkish plenipotentiaries replied and said 
he did not think it possible for Turkey to yield upon 
the questions relative to the commission of supervision 
and the appointment of Governors, those proposals 
affecting the independence of Turkey and having al- 
ready been rejected. The Porte however would examine 
the communication and reply definitely thereto at the 
next sitting of the Conference. 

Unitep States.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week numbered 310, and in New York 459. 

It is stated that Isaac Friendlander the great Cali- 
fornia wheat cultivator, sold from his farm last year 
about 18,000 tons of wheat for $648,000. 

The New York Journal of Commerce has been inves- 
tigating the length of time it takes to transmit a mes- 
sage over the Atlantic cable. The first signal is felt in 
four-tenths of a second; but the following one goes 
through more rapidly. As many as seventeen words 
have been sent over the Atlantic cable in one minute. 
Fifteen can easily be sent under pressure; and twelve 
words a minute is a good working rate. A fact not yet 
explained by the scientists is that the electricity does 
not move so rapidly from New York to London as in 
the opposite direction. 

The estate of the late Cornelius Vanderbilt is under- 
stood to be quite as great as the largest estimates which 
have been current respecting it. His securities alone, 
it is said, amounted to about $85,000,000. The will, 
which is an elaborate document, was made in 1875, and 
gives the bulk of the property to his favorite son Wm. 
H. Vanderbilt. His son Cornelius is to receive only 
the income of $200,000. Five daughters have legacies 
of $500,000 each, and three others the yearly income of 
$500,000, $400,000 and $300,000 respectively. Over 
twenty individuals are to be paid sums varying from 
$4,000 to $50,000 each, but nothing whatever is be- 
queathed for benevolent and charitable purposes. A 
considerable number of railroad shares are given to 
four sons of Wm. H, Vanderbilt. To the widow (on 
whom $500,000 was settled at the time of her marriage 
a few years since) the following bequests are made viz., 
United States bonds to the amount of $500,000, rail- 
road shares valued at $200,000, together with the resi- 
dence of the deceased and all the personal property 
contained in it. 

Wm. H. Vanderbilt says that provision will be made 
for founding an asylum for railroad men broken down 
or disabled in the service, and that a site for the insti- 
tution will be selected as soon as possible. 

The State finances of New Jersey are in a satisfactory 
condition. The receipts of the Treasury for the year 
ending 10th mo. 30th, 1876, were $3,504,262, and the 
payments $3,386,186, leaving a balance of $118,076. 
The constitution forbids the legislature to create a debt 
exceeding one hundred thousand dollars without a vote 
of the people. * 

The bonded and floating debt of the State of Tennes- 
see now amounts to $21,968,071. 

During 1876, the imports at New York amounted to 
$269,320,000, which is $49,040,000 less than in 1875. 
The exports of domestic produce were $265,744,000, 
and of gold and silver, after deducting imports of the 
same, $16,879,000. 

During the year 1876, St. Louis received 15,107,380 
bushels of corn ; Chicago received 46,308,783 bushels. 
St. Louis received during the year 349,083 cattle, 877,- 
160 hogs, and 157,815 sheep; Chicago received three 
times as many cattle (1,089,654), five times as many 
hogs (4,208,610), and two and a half times as many 
sheep (364,756.) 

A Pittsburg dispatch of the 14th says: The heavy 
ice gorges from the upper Monongahela, which broke 
loose yesterday afternoon, reached here at six o’clock 


interest of this city. Two passenger and seven tug 
boats were sunk and a large number of tow-boats badly 
damaged. An immense number of coal flats, laden an 
empty, were carried away, and it is feared that severa 
lives were lost. The coal works along the Mononga 
hela were so badly wrecked that it will require two 
months to repair the damage. 

A Cincinnati dispatch states that the movement of 
ice in the Ohio river has been almost general from! 
Pittsburgh to Cairo, entailing heavy losses chiefly upo 
owners of coal boats and barges. At some points the 
river rose five feet in two hours. 

At the Government establishment on the McCloud 
river in California, from six millions to ten millions of 
young salmon are hatched each year, and distributed to 
the Fish Commissioners of the various States having 
rivers suitable for their growth and increase. 

President Grant has telegraphed orders to General 
Auger, commanding the U. States forces in Louisiana, 
in which he says that it has been the policy of the ad- 
ministration to take no part in the settlement of the 
question of the rightful government of that State. 
Should there, however, be a necessity for the recogni 
tion of either of the two rival governments, it must be 
that of the Republicans under Governor Packard. 

A very heavy snow storm occurred the 15th inst. al 
over the north western States, in many places blocking 
the railroads. The snow was from one to three feet i 
depth... ., 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 15th inst. Philadelphia.—American gold, 106} 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 114; do. 1868, 115}; do. 5 per cents, 
10-40, 1123 a 113}; 5 per cents, 1881, 110f a 112; 4} 
per cents, 108}. Pennsylvania and western extra flour, 
+5 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $9.00. Pennsylvania 
red wheat, $1.50; Ohio do., $1.40 a $1.42; amber, $1.52) 
a $1.55; western white, $1.55 a $1.60. Penna. rye, 77 
a 81 cts. Mixed and yellow corn, 58 cts. Oats, 36 a 
43 cts. Best New York cheese, 14} a 153 cts.; western 
184 a 144 ets. Sales of 4200 beef cattle at the two 
drove yards: extra at 64 a 7 cts. per lb. gross; fair to 
good, 5} a 6} cts, and common 4a 5 cts. Sheep, 42 
7 cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 7800 head. Hogs, 8 a 9 
cts. for common, and 10 a 10} cts. for prime. Receipts 
4900 head. New York.—Superfine flour, $5.30 a $5.75 
finer brands, $6 a $10.50. No. 1 Minnesota spring 
wheat, $1.48 a $1.50; No. 3 Chicago spring, $1.37. 
State rye, 94 cts.; western, 84 cts. Oats, 425 a 55 cts 
New yellow corn, 61 cts. Middling cotton, 134 a 
135-16 cts. Chicago.—Extra flour, $6 a $7.50; patent 
do., $7.25 a $9.50. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.30; No. 3 
do., $1.16. Corn, 44} cts. Oats, 35} cts. Barley, 60 
ets. Lard, $10.95 per 100 lbs. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WorTH 
Ineton, M. D. : 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Ohio, 11th 
mo. 23d, 1876, ABEL WALKER, of Flushing, Belmon 
Co., Ohio, to Hannan L., daughter of Mary J. French, 
relic of the late Samuel French, of Salem, Col. Co., 


Ohio. 

, at Friends’ Meeting-house on Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, 12th month 12th, 1876, T. CLARKSON 
ELDRIDGE, of Perkiomen Junction, Chester Co., Penna., 
to ExizaBera, daughter of Mary and the late Jesse 
Bonsall. F 


Diep, at Smyrna, New York, on the morning of the 
Ist of lst mo, 1877, Henry KNow tes, in the 91st year 
of his age, a minister and member of Smyrna Monthly 
Meeting. He was a good example in maintaining all 
the testimonies upheld by the Society in the beginning, 
and often mourned over the departures of many under 
our name, especially in dress and conformity to the 
world, and was often led to counsel his children and 
friends to dwell low, and keep in the simplicity of the 
Truth. His last sickness was"short. He was sensible 
his end was near, said, ‘his work was done,” “there 
was nothing in his way.” He awaited in great calm- 
ness and composure the final close, leaving a comfort- 
able evidence that his end was peace. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


